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to a fault, by attracting attention from that which is of greater moment. 
But, while we praise so highly the technical execution of this picture, 
we cannot withhold the candid expression of our dislike to the subject. 
Is it not true, that it transcends those limits in the representation of 
human passions, beyond which Art should never trespass "? The prac- 
tice of the great Masters, in their Murders of the Innocents and Mar- 
tyrdoms of the Saints, cannot be pleaded as an apology. In many of 
those productions, as in this, it is the wonderful skill displayed which 
alone enables us to tolerate the repulsiveness of the subjects. And, be- 
sides, in those old pictures there was sometimes the solemnity of the Scrip- 
tural association or the introduction of several redeeming features which 
softened the horrors of the scene. There was the heavenly resignation 
in the countenance of the martyr, or the bright choir of attendant an- 
gels in the sky. But in this work nothing mitigates the terrible ferocity 
of the action — not even the figure of the monk, whose misguided ideas 
of the true spirit of Christianity destroy our respect for his devotedness. 
On all sides are the glaring eyes and bloody hands of a mortal combat, 
and all the most ferocious passions that can agitate the human heart — 
the thirst for gold — the blind fanaticism — the relentless cruelty of the 
Spaniard, and the disgusting superstitions and horrid rites of the Aztec, 
which obscure from our view the bravery of his defence, and take away 
all our pity for his fate. 

This picture was ordered three years since by Amos Binney, Esq., of 
Boston, who has since deceased. It will remain in the Gallery three or 
four weeks before it goes to its destination. 



CRITICISM .OF WORKS OF ART. 
A discourse pronounced by Schadow, the Director of the Academy of 
Diisseldorf, before the Society of Arts, and entitled "Du veritable esprit 
de critique en matiere de beaux-arts? is appended to Count Raczynski's 
" Histoire de l'Art Moderne en Allemagne." We have attempted below, 
a translation of this paper, which contains many valuable thoughts. 



Every criticism should spring from benevolent feelings, the love of 
truth, and the desire of conducting to perfection the talents upon which 
it is exercised. 

I will state the course by which, according to my experience, wemay 
most surely arrive at an enlightened judgment upon a picture— a judg- 
ment which will confirm our first impressions of it by profound and 
rational analysis. 
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In any work of art worthy the name, we discover an original idea, 
which was clothed with ajnctorial form in the mind of the artist hefore 
the work was executed. This is true of subjects of all kinds, those of an 
inferior character, as well as those of a more elevated class. Even in a 
mere copy of nature it will be easy to see if the original idea of the artist 
has been clothed in the characteristic physiognomy of the object imitated. 
He who is endowed with a truly poetic soul will know how to give to a 
simple portrait a much more animated life than he who has only studied 
the material part of the Art. We see some portraits in which as in a 
biography we think we can read all the events which have made an 
impression upon the souls of those they represent. 

The original idea then will be the first thing to which the genuine 
critic will give his attention. He will see whether the idea which the 
artist conceived was that which the subject to be represented should have 
generated ; whether the manner with which he has unfolded it has ren- 
dered it distinct and clear to the spectator ; whether in fine he has been 
successful in seizing the true character of the persons who act or who 
are represented in his work. The experienced eye of the connoisseur 
will recognize the merit of this original thought in spite of technical 
defects, and thus discover the talent of an artist even before he has 
acquired the knowledge .and dexterity necessary to enable him to bestow 
agreeable forms upon his conceptions. It is, 1 repeat it, the just appre- 
ciation of this original thought which demands before everything else 
the attention of the critic. To develop this thought, that is to say, to 
give to it a body by which it may become sensible to the vision, is the 
end towards which are directed all the efforts of the art of painting in 
the employment of Form and Color. 

As Color cannot exist without Form in painting, it seems most con- 
sistent with natural order for the critic to consider first the style of the 
Forms by means of which the thought is made sensible to the eye. Let 
him then see whether every thing is natural in the motions of the 
figures represented, and whether all their parts are combined in just 
proportions. But in order to judge understandingly of this, he should 
be familiar with the laws of proportion, which are displayed more per- 
fectly than elsewhere in the antiques; he should possess a profound 
knowledge of anatomy and perspective, and unite to the habit of seeing 
and judging the best works of art, a frequent intercourse with expe- 
rienced artists— all which matters, unfortunately, seem never to be 
dreamed of by many who impose their criticisms upon the public 

Color requires a preparatory study which is even longer and more 
laborious. The examination of the phenomena of light, in nature as 
well as in the master-pieces of art, can never be made with entire success, 
excepting by one who is endowed with a visual organ favorably deposed 
for such pursuits, and this gift is not so common as many incompetent 

^far^regards execution, we see many people who attach great 
importance to what is called boldness of handling (la ^diessejupin- 
Ztu) Doubtless there is a great charm in any work wherein the spon- 
taneous thoughts of the artist are perceived in all their unrestrained 
freshness and liberty ; but we must not forget, that genuine freedom in 

treatment and of which the artist must needs first make himself the 
masteT There arlsome immortal artists whose works have no preten- 
Zas in this respect, and it is perhaps to the very profoundness with 
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•which they studied Nature that we should attribute this modest reserve 
on their part; for, little satisfied with themselves, they preferred to pene- 
trate continually farther into Nature, and applied themselves like 
scholars to this task. Such efforts among the great masters, bear witness 
always to a most noble and conscientious delicacy. I will hazard the 
assertion that minds of this character, provided physical strength con- 
tinue, far from producing in the end inferior works, cannot fail to make 
progress. The advantage which results from facility of execution is quite 
conditional, and for my part I attach to it but little value except it be 
the result of profound knowledge. 

Having shown how an inquiring spirit makes up its judgments by 
degrees, and avoids with equal care that false enthusiasm which so easily 
leads astray benevolent and excitable minds, and that cold reasoning 
upon which nothing can make an impression, I would not here advise 
him who examines a picture to proceed from the first in a manner so 
methodical, for every work of Art should be studied in the same spirit 
in which it was conceived. As the artist brings together in the compo- 
sition of it all the powers of his soul, so you must in judging of it avoid 
separating the imagination from the thought and feeling. All these 
elements exercise here an equal empire. This we see above all in classic 
compositions. Let the critic then remain passive and allow the work to 
act upon him : let him regard it attentively, to the end that its spirit 
may cause its language to be understood by him : finally, as the artist, 
when he desired to give form to his idea, left to his reason the care of 
examining, weighing, rejecting and choosing the materials to be em- 
ployed, so in the same manner should the true connoisseur, making the 
like use of his reason, examine and weigh the impressions he has 
received in order to separate the false from the true. 

Men born with a true genius for criticism (and they alone should he 
permitted to offer it in public) have usually from the first a correct 
feeling in regard to that which strikes their eyes, but when they attempt 
to give the reasons for that feeling and explain it to others, they must 
have recourse to mental labor and method. The process 1 have just 
pointed out seems to me the best way to attain this end. 

By as much as a superficial, malicious and personal criticism seems to 
me contemptible, by so much do I esteem one which is judicious and 
severe, provided it proceeds from a truth loving soul. Experience 
proves that men do not always judge soundly of the productions of their 
own inin/ds ; they should then abstain from showering ridicule and ill- 
will upon artists who show in their works a sincere love of Art, and a 
serious desire to make progress. The arms of sarcasm and irony seem 
to be allowable only against a conceited spirit united with great ability, 
for conceit, the more talent it accompanies, the more easily deceives and 
seduces. As the production of a work of Art of any ability supposes the 
concurrence and the active exercise of the highest faculties with which 
the Creator has endowed the human race— Feeliug — Thought, and 
Imagination — and as the domain of the artist is entirely ideal and 
unlimited, it is benevolence and love, and not sarcasm and irony, with 
which we should surround the efforts of those who have entered upon 
this noble career. 



